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tions; the Pronouns; the Noun; the Verb (regular); and the Irregular Verb. 
To these are added a few additional notes and corrections. As is thus seen the 
work covers only etymology and the forms ; the syntax being entirely left out of 
consideration. As a rule Wright confines himself to the statement and arrange- 
ment of the facts and does not endeavor to go further and unravel the mysteries 
of the philosophy of the Semitic tongues. Doubtless this is the part of wisdom ; 
as we have not yet a sufficient number of facts on all the subjects in question to 
justify extensive theorizing. Ewald's Hebrew grammar is an illustration of the 
result of abstract philosophizing without a full foundation of facts. Wright gen- 
erally takes positions on points sub judiee, but he is cautious and conservative, only 
rarely, as in his hypothesis on the Personal pronoun, venturing into deep waters. 
All these features of the volume make it an excellent handbook for advanced 
students and for teachers. It is not free from errors. The omission of all men- 
tion of Praetorius' JSthiopic Grammar, of Merx Chrestomathia Targumiea and other 
literature, at the proper places, is to be regretted. Indeed it is almost a crime that 
this excellent manual has been permitted to appear without any indices whatever ! 
It would have doubled and trebled the value of the work for the student's use if 
these had been added. For the omission of the indices there can be no excuse 
whatever, as any wide awake student in this department could have prepared 
them. 

George H. Schodde, 

Columbus, Ohio. 



KEILSCHRIFTTEXTE ZUM GEBRAUCH BEI TORLESUNGEN.* 



Delitzsch's Lesestilcke has become a household word among students of Assyr- 
ian. With its help they have all treaded their way through the maze of the 
Assyrian syllabary. It is natural that they have conceived a love for it as for an 
old friend. With the exception of Lyon's Manual (which was intended to serve 
other purposes) and Teloni's Crestomazia, no serious attempt has been made to 
improve upon the Lesestilcke. Messrs. Abel and Winckler — well known from 
their other joint publications — have attempted to do this. They must have 
thought that, in some one way or another, Delitzsch's work even in its third edi- 
tion did not quite satisfy the requirements. And, though they do not expressly 
state it, the idea that guided them in this is to be found in the first sentence 
of the preface, "The present publication is intended solely for practical pur- 
poses, and wishes only to give beginners a selection of such texts, the study of 
which will enable them quickly and surely to carry on their studies of their own 
accord." Their book must, therefore, be judged by their own standard ; and that 
standard is its greater practical usefulness in beginning the study of Assyrian. 

The Keilschrifttexte has one great advantage to begin with. It is cheap : half 
again as cheap as the Lesestilcke. Every student can thus become possessor of a 
copy. Though it contains only about 102 pages to the 148 of Delitzsch's publica- 
tion, the amount of material given is much greater, as the whole is more com- 



* Keilschrifttexte zum Gebrauch bei Vorlesungen, herausgegeben von T/udwig Abel 
und Hugo Winckler. Berlin: W. Speman, 1890. 
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pressed. In this compression clearness has not been sacrificed as regards the 
texts. But in one part it has resulted unfavorably for the student, — in the 
Sehrifttafel. It is true that we have some 384 signs, against 326 in Delitzsch — 
undoubtedly the largest collection of signs in any of the current handbooks. 
But in Abel-Winckler the double column makes the finding of the different 
signs difficult, especially for beginners. The commentary on each sign is also 
compressed into one single column, making it impossible for the eye to come 
to the aid of the searcher. Here the Lesestilcke with its different columns will 
commend itself. 

What is to be specially commended in this new publication is the selection of 
the texts. The editors have rightly laid stress upon this. Students will always 
have to confine themselves, during the first two or three semesters, to historical 
inscriptions, monumental and other. A large selection of such texts ought to be 
made readily accessible. This Abel and Winckler have done. They give us 
forty-eight pages of historical inscriptions arranged in chronological order, from 
Tiglath Pileser I. to Xerxes. Whilst in Delitzsch we have but a few pages 
devoted to these historical inscriptions, we have here material enough to give 
students a thorough induction into the cuneiform script and grammar. The 
scarcity and unwieldiness of Layard and of the Bawlinsons add an additional 
value to this publication. Several lengthy inscriptions are given entire — of Shal- 
maneser, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon. The editors have, however, not kept 
strictly to the task they themselves have set. As the book is especially intended 
for students, we could readily have dispensed with the first page, containing the 
old Assyrian inscriptions from Kalah Shergat ; and the last twelve pages as well, 
which contain seventy-six lines of the Flood story, a few extracts from the sylla- 
baries and a few hymns. Whoever is ripe enough to take up such texts as these 
will go straight to the originals ; and will read, not a bit, but the whole of the 
text. In a future edition it will be well to omit these pages, and in their place to 
enlarge the table of signs and arrange it in a little more practical manner. On 
the whole then as regards the text Abel-Winckler is a decided improvement upon 
Delitzsch : and it is these texts primarily which will give the new Keilschrifttexie 
entrance into our universities and colleges. 

There remains the glossary ! I wish I could say the same of it as I have said 
of the texts. But, measured only by the standard set by the editors themselves, 
it does not come up to one's reasonable expectations. Why have the Hebrew 
letters used by Delitzsch in the Lesestilcke been abandoned ? For mere practical 
purposes it is necessary that the eye of the student catch at once the letters of the 
root. They should be distinguished in some way. And why, again, have they 
abandoned the good principle of arranging the words under their respective roots V 
It is true that our Hebrew dictionaries have not yet climbed to that pinnacle. 
But this is only one out of a number of their sins of commission and omission. 
It is confusing for a student to see tibutu separated from tibu, tiduku 
from daku, tidisti from idisu, limetu from lamu, libittu from 
labanu, etc., etc. Otherwise, the glossary makes no pretence to be more than 
a help to the student. I have gone through a number of the inscriptions with 
that end in view, and have found all the words duly registered there. To many 
of the translations and derivations there given scholars will take exception ; and, 
doubtless, Winckler himself — who is alone responsible for this portion of the 
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work — would now change much in the light which later criticism has thrown 
upon many of the inscriptions. 

The texts are excellently reproduced. Abel has done his work well. The 
script of the monumental inscriptions (especially the Black Obelisk) is exceed- 
ingly clear and bold ; whilst the script of the other inscriptions, though evidently 
modelled after that of the contract tablets, comes very fairly near the actual script 
of the inscriptions. 

Delitzsch's Lesestiicke is, however, not made superfluous by this new publica- 
tion. It can well exist side by side with it. It has a worth above and beyond 
that of a mere text-book. The syllabaries and vocabularies will still have to be 
studied there, as well as the story of the Flood. 

The note on p. 46 is entirely gratuitous. A comparison of the two texts 
shows not more than four variants ! 

Richard Gottheil, 
Columbia College, in the City of New York. 



DRIVER'S SAMUEL. 



In his preface, the author discusses the reliability of the MT., which "has 
suffered unusually from transcriptional corruption," and the history of the textual 
criticism of the Books of Samuel. Otto Thenius in his Die Bilcher Samuelis (1842) 
was the first to point out the value of the LXX. for the study of the MT., and 
Ewald in 1843 follows closely on the same lines and makes too frequent use of the 
results of Thenius, without suitable acknowledgment. Driver regards Wellhau- 
sen's monogram on the text of the Books of Samuel (1871) as epoch-making. 
After discussing Wellhausen's methods, he says : " Wellhausen's scholarship is 
fine : his judgment is rarely at fault ; and in the critical treatment of the text, I 
have been strongly sensible of the value of his guidance. I trust that I may not 
appear to have used his volume too freely : my excuse, if I have done so, must be 
that I was writing for English students, most of whom are unacquainted with 
German; and I could not withhold from them some of the best and soundest 
results which have been gained for the textual criticism of the Old Testament." 
The author claims that, notwithstanding his very great indebtedness to Wellhau- 
sen, he has always maintained an independent judgment, and a study of the book 
fully confirms this statement. Driver also acknowledges the value of Kloster- 
man's commentary in Strack and Zockler's Kurzgefasster Commentar zu den Eeili- 
gen Schriften Alten und Neuen Testamentes (1887), but he regards him as too original, 
too ingenious, " too apt to assume that the text has suffered more than is prob- 
able," and, although scholarly, his restorations are often far-fetched and "betray 
sometimes a defective appreciation of Hebrew modes of expression." 

In his Introduction, Driver discusses 

I. The Early History of the Hebrew Alphabet— the >-Q# DfD and 2T\2 

* Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books op Samuel, with an Introduction on Hebrew 
Palaeography and the Ancient Versions and Facsimiles of Inscriptions, by the Rev. S. R. Driver, 
D. D., Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1890. 



